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on September 24 Jeffreys said that two days earlier James had deter-
mined to call a meeting of all peers, spiritual and temporal, who were in
or near London, and to put everything back to the condition in which
it had been at his accession, he had also ordered Jeffreys "to restore all
the honest old aldermen of the City who had been turned out"; three
days later the Lord Chancellor told Clarendon, "All was nought, some
rogues had changed the King's mind, that he would yield in nothing to
the bishops, that the Virgin Mary was to do all", and by implication
the order to Jeffreys to restore the charter had been recalled.

This conflict in the royal counsels, between Sunderland and Jeffreys
on the one hand and Petre and the Jesuits on the other, had been latent
for some months; the certainty of William's invasion brought it to
the surface. James's Jesuit advisers hardly made a claim to understand
the political problem; they were not like their opponents, unscrupulous
realists; in some ways they rose above them, in others they were their
moral equals or inferiors: they undoubtedly worked (though with no
wisdom) for the good of their Church, but they had a private motive
which revealed itself obviously in the years of James's final exile. For
the most important and fundamental of the concessions which James
would have had to make for agreement with his people before his flight,
or for restoration after his flight, was the dismissal from his counsels of
themselves, and they could not contemplate so supreme an act of self-
abnegation as to advise the King to make concessions that would
inevitably lead to such a step. It is not necessary to assume that they
acknowledged even to themselves or to each other their true motives:
there is comprised in human nature an enormous power of self-deception,
and no doubt they identified, as did their master, the cause of religion
with their personal interests.

On September 30 James saw Bancroft alone (he had not been present
at the previous meeting); Bancroft afterwards expressed himself satisfied
with the King's general attitude, but he was apprehensive that the
omission of mention of the clergy in the general pardon meant (as it
probably actually did) that James had not given up hope of being
revenged on them for their reception of the second Declaration of
Indulgence. On October 3, James, having the previous day verbally
promised the present and late Lord Mayor that he would restore the
London charter, received a number of bishops. At that meeting
Bancroft informed the King that the conversations he had previously
had both with individual bishops and groups of them had been of too
general a character to form a foundation for a settlement of grievances,
and asked permission to "suggest ;to Your Majesty such advices as we
think proper at this season and so leave them for your princely con-